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The  U.S.  government  has  demanded  that  nations  and  international  bodies  join 
forces  to  combat  terrorism.  Yet  the  United  States  has  played  an  important 
role  in  fostering  the  very  terrorism  it  now  denounces.  While  terrorist  groups  are 
portrayed  as  an  “evil  enemies”  by  the  United  States,  many  terrorist  organizations 
initially  received  considerable  support  from  the  U.S.  government,  either  openly 
or  clandestinely.  From  the  Mujihadeen  in  Afghanistan  to  the  Kosovo  Liberation 
Army  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the  U.S.  government  has  provided  training  and 
support  to  “terrorist”  organizations.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  combat  terrorism  in 
the  world  today  is  to  pressure  the  United  States  and  other  governments  to  stop 
lending  support  to  such  organizations. 

This  is  of  particular  importance  for  Russia,  since  terrorists  originally  armed 
and  trained  by  the  United  States  battled  Soviet  forces  for  over  a decade  in 
Afghanistan,  and  these  Mujihadeen  fighters  can  now  be  found  in  the  Russian 
region  of  Chechnya.  Not  only  has  the  U.S.  support  for  the  Mujihadeen  resulted 
in  considerable  bloodshed  in  Chechnya,  but  the  Soviet  Union’s  war  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  Russian  Federation’s  war  in  Chechnya  served  to  undermine 
efforts  at  democratization.  My  principal  thesis  in  this  article  is  that  democracy 
cannot  be  instituted  during  war  or  under  wartime  conditions.  In  the  United  States 
own  history,  the  periods  when  democracy  was  most  threatened  occurred  during 
wartime.  During  the  American  Civil  War,  for  example,  many  civil  liberties  were 
suspended.  During  World  War  I this  was  also  the  case,  and  right  after  the  war  the 
first  “Red  Scare”  was  instituted.  World  War  II  also  saw  strict  limits  on  democratic 
rights,  limitations  that  were  repeated  during  the  Viet  Nam  war.1 

Of  course  in  the  history  of  Russia  it  has  been  during  wartime  that  rights  were 
most  vigorously  curtailed.  During  World  War  I no  opposition  voices  were  allowed, 
and  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1918  both  the  Reds  and  the  Whites  insti- 
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tuted  a reign  of  terror  that  was  justified  by  the  reality  of  war.  It  was  the  threat  of 
war  that  gave  Stalin  the  excuse  he  needed  to  purge  the  Soviet  Union  of  all  of  his 
opponents  in  the  1930s,  and  it  was  the  cold  war  that  gave  Soviet  leaders  the  justi- 
fication for  preventing  democracy  from  breaking  out.  Thus,  democracy  cannot 
coexist  alongside  war,  and  from  1979  to  the  present,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Russian  Federation  have  been  bogged  down  in  conflicts  in  Afghanistan  and  Chech- 
nya— conflicts  in  which  the  United  States  has  played  a considerable  role. 

In  the  1980s,  the  Soviet  war  in  Afghanistan  served  to  counteract  the  push 
toward  democratization,  since  this  war  was  used  as  an  excuse  for  state  control  of 
speech  and  press  freedoms.  Currently,  the  presence  of  “terrorists”  in  Chechnya  is 
undermining  Russia’s  efforts  to  institute  democratic  reforms  in  the  country,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Chechen  conflict  has  tended  to  empower  antidemocratic 
forces.  Under  the  umbrella  of  fighting  terrorism,  the  Russian  government  justi- 
fies the  violation  of  basic  civil  rights  of  Russian  citizens,  whether  Chechens  or 
one  of  the  many  other  nationalities  within  the  Russian  Federation. 

In  this  article  I will  explore  the  ways  that  the  United  States  has  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  terrorism  as  it  concerns  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  Russian 
Federation.  The  U.S.  role  has  been  twofold;  first,  in  its  material  support  of  ter- 
rorist groups,  and  second,  by  the  example  set  in  using  extreme  violence  to  achieve 
ends.  From  there  I will  explore  the  ways  in  which  these  U.S. -trained  terrorists 
have  played  a significant  role  in  Russia’s  conflict  with  Chechnya. 

The  model  for  state-sponsored  terrorism  is  the  U.S.  role  in  arming,  training, 
and  supporting  the  Mujihadeen  “freedom  fighters”  of  Afghanistan  in  the  1980s. 
From  this  guerrilla  movement,  initially  intended  to  oust  the  Soviet  Union  from 
Afghanistan,  arose  terrorist  groups  in  nations  such  as  Indonesia,  the  Philippians, 
Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Algeria,  Chechnya,  and  the  former  Yugoslavia.2  Later,  some 
of  the  Afghan-trained  “freedom  fighters”  were  involved  in  terrorist  acts  against  the 
United  States,  the  very  government  that  had  given  them  support  in  the  early  days 
of  their  organization.  The  initial  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center  in  1992,  the 
attacks  on  the  U.S.  embassies  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  the  attack  on  the  USS  Cole , 
and  the  attacks  of  1 1 September  all  have  been  linked  to  individuals  and  groups  that 
at  one  time  were  armed  and  trained  by  the  United  States  and/or  its  allies.3 

And  while  the  United  States  has  given  strong  logistical  support  to  terrorist 
movements,  it  also  provided  terrorists  with  the  moral  justification  for  their  acts. 
For  example,  neither  Iraq  nor  Libya  ever  attacked  the  United  States,  yet  the  U.S. 
government  believes  it  was  justified  in  attacking  those  two  countries.  So  too  with 
the  missile  attacks  on  Sudan  and  Afghanistan  in  1998.  While  neither  Afghanistan 
nor  Sudan  attacked  the  United  States,  President  Clinton  argued  that  the  United 
States  had  the  right  to  launch  missile  attacks  against  them.  As  former  Pakistani 
interior  minister  Naseer  Ullah  Babar  described  the  missile  attacks,  “[t]his  is 
American  gangsterism.”4 

The  attacks  on  Iraq  and  Libya  were  considered  successful  actions  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  the  attacks  also  provided  the  justification  that  Ramsi  Yousef,  the 
mastermind  of  the  first  World  Trade  Center  attack,  needed  to  carry  out  the  bomb- 
ings in  1993.  According  to  John  Parachini 
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Yousef  justified  his  terrorism  as  both  punishment  and  revenge.  Since  the  United 
States  never  learns,  he  argued,  it  must  be  punished.  Yousef  equated  the  U.S.  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  Libyan  and  Iraqi  civilians  with  the  punishment  he  had  dis- 
pensed: “the  United  States  is  applying  the  system  of  collective  punishment  against 
Iraq  and  Libya — when  either  government  makes  any  mistake,  the  United  States 
punishes  the  people  in  their  entirety  for  the  government’s  mistake.  We  are  recipro- 
cating the  treatment.”5 

It  might  be  argued  that,  despite  past  mistakes,  the  U.S.  government  has  now 
seen  the  error  of  its  ways  and  has  cut  off  support  for  terrorist  organizations.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  not  the  case.  In  Afghanistan,  for  example,  the  United  States  sup- 
ports a revitalized  version  of  the  Northern  Alliance,  a guerrilla  terrorist  organi- 
zation that  counts  among  its  members  some  of  the  most  brutal  individuals  in  the 
world  today.  The  United  States  currently  occupies  Afghanistan  and  is  working  to 
build  a new  Afghan  army,  which  will  certainly  infuse  even  more  money,  arms, 
training,  and  equipment  into  a region  that  is  already  one  of  the  most  heavily  armed 
and  violent  places  on  earth.  A recent  Associated  Press  article  confirmed  what  is 
widely  known;  that  the  U.S.  military  is  giving  arms  and  ammunition  to  key  war- 
lords in  Afghanistan,  a practice  that  will  likely  lead  to  the  use  of  those  weapons 
against  the  very  people  and  groups  the  United  States  is  sworn  to  protect.6 

Even  more  recently  the  Pentagon  announced  that  it  has  allocated  $5  million 
to  train  Iraqi  opponents  of  Saddam  Hussein  to  fight  in  a possible  invasion  of  Iraq. 
This  training  is  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  U.S.  training  of  Mujihadeen  guerrilla 
fighters,  and  could  potentially  have  similar  consequences.7  Thus,  even  today  U.S. 
arms  are  used  by  terrorist  organizations  worldwide. 

U.S.  support  of  the  Mujahideen  actually  began  even  prior  to  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  While  it  is  widely  believed,  and  officially  reported,  that  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the  Mujahideen  was  a response  to  the  Soviet  invasion  in  1979,  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  admitted  otherwise  in  an  interview  with  the 
French  newspaper  Le  Nouvel  Observateur  in  1 998.  In  the  interview  he  declared  that 

[according  to  the  official  version  of  history,  CIA  aid  to  the  Mujahideen  began  dur- 
ing 1980,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  Soviet  army  invaded  Afghanistan,  24  Dec  1979. 

But  the  reality,  secretly  guarded  until  now,  is  completely  otherwise:  Indeed,  it  was 
July  3, 1979  that  President  Carter  signed  the  first  directive  for  secret  aid  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  pro-Soviet  regime  in  Kabul.  And  that  very  day,  I wrote  a note  to  the 
president  in  which  I explained  to  him  that  in  my  opinion  this  aid  was  going  to  induce 
a Soviet  military  intervention.8 

Brzezinski  defended  his  actions  to  the  reporter,  and  declared  at  one  point  that  the 
“secret  operation  was  an  excellent  idea.  It  had  the  effect  of  drawing  the  Russians 
into  the  Afghan  trap,  and  you  want  me  to  regret  it?”9 

The  actions  of  the  Carter  administration  and  Secretary  Brzezinski  can  only  be 
seen  as  an  act  of  ruthless  cynicism,  because  the  Carter  administration  gave  sup- 
port to  a violent  movement  led  by  Moslem  fundamentalists,  a group  that  has  lit- 
tle in  common  with  the  ideals  of  the  U.S.  government  and  its  people.  By  contrast, 
the  Soviets  gave  support  to  the  Afghan  communist  and  noncommunist  Left,  that 
is,  groups  that  shared  the  Soviet  perspective  on  domestic  and  international  issues. 
But  the  alliance  of  the  Mujahideen  and  the  United  States  was  not  rooted  in  any 
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common  values  or  perspectives,  only  the  overriding  desire  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Certainly  Moslem  fundamentalists  could  see  the  cracks  in  this  unnatural 
alliance.  As  Sheikh  Omar  Abdul-Rahman,  the  Egyptian  cleric  who  was  convict- 
ed in  the  conspiracy  to  bomb  the  World  Trade  Center  in  1993,  put  it  in  an  inter- 
view in  1997, 

Do  you  think  we  were  naive  enough  to  believe  that  the  United  States  government 
was  helping  the  Afghans  because  it  believed  in  their  cause- — to  raise  the  flag  of  jihad 
for  Islam?  That  they  were  helping  a people,  a country,  to  free  themselves?  Absolute- 
ly not.  The  Americans  were  there  to  punish  the  Soviet  Union.10 

In  his  article  on  U.S.  support  of  the  Mujihadeen,  Phil  Gaspar  writes: 

Between  1982  and  1992,  some  35,000  Muslim  radicals  from  43  Islamic  countries 
in  the  Middle  East,  North  and  East  Africa,  Central  Asia  and  the  Far  East  would  pass 
their  baptism  under  fire  with  the  Afghan  mujahideen.  Tens  of  thousands  more  for- 
eign Muslim  radicals  came  to  study  in  the  hundreds  of  new  madrassas  [religious 
schools]  that  Zia’s  military  government  began  to  fund  in  Pakistan  and  along  the 
Afghan  border.  Eventually  more  than  100,000  Muslim  radicals  were  to  have  direct 
contact  with  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  and  be  influenced  by  the  jihad  [against  the 
USSR].11 

In  the  1980s  the  Reagan  administration  believed  that  supporting  Moslem  fun- 
damentalists was  the  best  way  to  fight  communism  and  socialism  in  predomi- 
nately Moslem  countries.  It  was  reasoned  that  while  secular  movements  of 
national  liberation,  such  as  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization,  embraced 
socialism,  Moslem  fundamentalists  were  vehemently  anticommunist  and  antiso- 
cialist. In  addition,  support  for  Moslem  fundamentalist  groups  was  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  Saudi  Arabia,  the  key  U.S.  ally  in  the  Gulf  region.  And  the  Saudi 
regime,  like  the  United  States,  disliked  the  strong  socialist  content  of  most  mod- 
ern Arab  movements.  What  better  way  to  undermine  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Arab  and  Moslem  socialism  than  to  give  support  to  Moslem  religious  fanatics? 
Such  was  the  cynical  reasoning  of  the  U.S.  government  in  the  1980s. 

To  that  end  the  United  States  encouraged  Moslem  fundamentalists  from 
around  the  world  to  join  the  Mujahideen  in  their  fight  against  the  Soviets  in 
Afghanistan.  The  very  reason  that  Sheikh  Omar  Abdul-Rahman  was  allowed  into 
the  United  States,  despite  his  known  ties  to  Moslem  extremist  groups  in  Egypt 
and  Afghanistan,  was  to  help  recruit  American  Moslems  to  fight  the  jihad  in 
Afghanistan.12  Later  convicted  for  his  role  in  the  first  World  Trade  Center  bomb- 
ing in  1993,  Rahman  was  permitted  to  live  in  the  United  States  to  recruit  soldiers 
to  fight  the  jihad.  Rahman  did  his  job,  but  when  the  Soviets  withdrew  from 
Afghanistan,  he  set  his  sights  on  other  targets.  Now  in  the  United  States,  a veter- 
an of  the  jihad  in  Afghanistan,  Rahman  and  his  followers  focused  their  efforts  on 
the  other  “Great  Satan,”  the  United  States. 

And  even  after  the  ouster  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  Afghanistan,  the  United 
States  continued  to  play  a role  in  fostering  Moslem  fundamentalism.  Although 
the  United  States  has  been  attacked  for  abandoning  Afghanistan  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  and  its  Pakistani  and  Saudi  allies  con- 
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tinued  to  exert  influence  in  the  region.  Indeed,  initial  support  for  the  Taliban  was 
from  the  Pakistani  government,  which  in  turn  was  given  approval  from  the  Unit- 
ed States.13  It  was  only  when  the  Taliban  had  taken  control  of  Kabul  and  when 
Osama  bin  Laden  had  taken  refuge  in  Afghanistan  that  the  United  States  began 
to  withdraw  its  support  for  this  fundamentalist  regime. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviets  from  Afghanistan,  many  jihad  soldiers 
returned  to  their  home  countries  to  pick  up  the  fight  they  left  in  Afghanistan.  In 
Algeria,  for  instance,  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front  has  engaged  in  a bloody  civil  war 
with  the  government,  and  many  of  its  key  members  are  veterans  of  the  Afghan  war. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  in  Chechnya,  where  key  fight- 
ers gained  their  training  and 
experience  during  the  U.S.- 
backed  jihad  in  Afghanistan.14 

Of  course  the  best  known 
byproduct  of  the  Afghan  jihad 
is  Osama  bin  Laden.  Although 
the  U.S.  government  claims 
that  there  is  no  direct  link 
between  bin  Laden  and  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  United  States  provided 
a favorable  environment  for 
bin  Laden  to  build  his  reputation  and  following.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  played  no  role  in  the  operations  of  the  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Indeed,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  United  States  knew 
full-well  of  bin  Laden’s  operation  and  gave  it  all  the  support  they  could.  It  was 
well-known  in  the  Moslem  and  Arab  world  that  the  United  States  preferred  the 
type  of  work  that  bin  Laden  engaged  in;  rather  than  getting  money  directly  from 
the  United  States  or  some  other  government,  bin  Laden  had  enough  cash  to  run 
his  own  operation.  This  fit  well  with  the  U.S.  government’s  own  belief  that 
wealthy  individuals,  not  the  state,  should  step  forward  and,  in  an  act  of  charity 
and  volunteerism,  provide  the  necessary  funds  and  support  for  a worthy  cause. 
Bin  Laden’s  actions  in  Afghanistan  fit  well  within  the  U.S.  government’s  concept 
of  a “worthy  cause,”  and  so  he  was  allowed  to  work  to  train  and  to  recruit  his  fol- 
lowing. 

Once  the  Mujihadeen’s  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  through,  its  members 
turned  their  attention  to  other  enemies.  This  was  especially  true  in  Chechnya, 
where  former  Mujihadeen  fighters  joined  forces  with  Chechen  rebels  battling  the 
Russian  army  for  control  of  the  region.  Beginning  in  1993,  former  Mujihadeen 
fighters  were  known  to  be  operating  in  Chechnya,  while  the  Pakistani  secret 
police,  the  IS1,  was  training  fighters  in  camps  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  to  fight 
in  the  Caucasus  region.  In  June  1995,  the  Chechen  leader  Shamil  Basayev  led  a 
raid  on  the  Russian  town  of  Budennovsk,  and  his  force  included  fighters  from 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Syria,  all  of  whom  had  fought  in  Afghanistan  against 
the  Soviets.15 


“In  both  training  and  the  supply  of 
arms , the  United  States  and  its  back- 
ers have  played  a strong  role  in  the 
conflicts  in  both  Afghanistan  and 
Chechnya ” 
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And  from  the  civil  war  in  Afghanistan  came  one  of  the  most  feared  and  ruth- 
less of  the  Chechen  fighters,  the  “Arab”  Kattab.  Bom  in  the  border  region  between 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan,  Kattab  fought  with  the  Mujihadeen  in  Afghanistan  as 
an  Afghan  Arab,  and  he  later  went  to  Chechnya  to  continue  his  religious  war 
against  the  Russians.16  As  recently  as  January  2002,  Kattab  was  identified  in  a 
videotape  with  Osama  bin  Laden,  thereby  underscoring  the  link  between  bin 
Laden  and  the  Chechen  fighters.  Although  of  Arab  origin,  Kattab  spoke  fluent 
Russian  on  the  videotape,  underscoring  his  long  contact  with  Russian  speaking 
Chechens.17  Although  Kattab  has  since  been  proclaimed  dead  by  Russian  author- 
ities, he  is  only  one  example  of  dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  non-Chechens  fight- 
ing in  Chechnya  with  the  skills  they  acquired  from  the  United  States  or  U.S.- 
backed  groups  in  their  fight  against  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1980s. 

Since  the  CIA  conducted  its  operations  in  Afghanistan  through  the  Pakistani 
government  and  secret  police,  it  is  difficult  to  document  who  received  training 
and  support  directly  from  the  United  States,  and  who  was  trained  by  U.S. -backed 
interests  but  presumably  without  the  direct  knowledge  of  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.  government  has  denied  any  contact  or  support  for  Osama  bin  Laden,  for 
example,  and  since  no  direct  evidence  has  surfaced  linking  bin  Laden  directly 
with  the  CIA,  the  U.S.  government  has  maintained  this  (highly  unlikely)  position. 
But  what  cannot  be  refuted  is  the  use  of  U.S. -produced  Stinger  missiles  in  Chech- 
nya, missiles  from  the  conflict  in  Afghanistan.  Not  only  were  Stingers  from  the 
Afghan  war  used  in  Chechnya,  but  the  United  States  has  unwisely  given  Stinger 
missiles  to  nations  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  two  nations  where  there  is 
strong  support  for  the  Chechen  fighters.18 

Thus,  in  both  training  and  the  supply  of  arms,  the  United  States  and  its  back- 
ers have  played  a strong  role  in  the  conflicts  in  both  Afghanistan  and  Chechnya 
and  thus  in  undermining  the  democratic  process  in  Russia.  In  the  1980s,  while 
then-Soviet  premier  Gorbachev  was  attempting  to  reform  Soviet  politics  and  soci- 
ety, a futile  conflict  in  Afghanistan  made  his  efforts  all  the  more  difficult.  And 
while  Russia  since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  cautious  steps 
toward  greater  freedom  and  democracy,  this  too  has  been  undermined  by  the 
ongoing  war  in  Chechnya.  Although  there  is  no  hard  evidence  that  the  United 
States  is  directly  supporting  Chechen  “terrorists,”  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  and/or  its  allies  did  train  fighters  who  are  now  in  Chechnya  fighting  the 
Russian  army.  And  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  nations  such  as  Pakistan 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  two  close  U.S.  allies,  have  given  aid  and  support  to  Chechen 
fighters. 

In  sum,  U.S.  policies  since  1979  have  served  to  strengthen  the  very  “terror- 
ism” it  claims  to  oppose.  In  supporting  the  Mujihadeen  in  Afghanistan,  the  Unit- 
ed States  helped  push  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  “Afghan  trap,”  as  Zbignew 
Brzezinski  put  it,  and  therefore  helped  to  undermine  the  possibility  of  a demo- 
cratic opening  in  the  Soviet  Union..  With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  those 
same  terrorists  have  relocated  to  Chechnya,  where  the  war  continues  to  weaken 
the  hoped-for  democracy  in  the  newly  formed  Russian  Federation.  It  is  only  by 
halting  support  for  these  terrorists  groups  that  the  United  States  can  help  create 
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an  environment  in  Russia  that  would  encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  growth 
of  democracy.  While  the  United  States  might  technically  claim  it  is  not  respon- 
sible for  supporting  and  training  terrorists  in  Chechnya,  it  certainly  helped  to  con- 
tribute to  the  current  conflict  by  its  role  in  the  Afghan  war  of  1979-92.  Addi- 
tionally, the  United  States  continues  to  support  Pakistan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  two 
nations  that  have  been  known  to  give  aid  and  support  to  Chechen  rebels.  As  long 
as  this  conflict  continues,  there  will  be  no  hope  for  greater  democracy  in  Russia. 
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